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Bodily Health and Mental Vigour 
VERSUS 
Excessive Early Cultivation and Ex- 
_ citement of the Mind. 
The age of Infancy is consecrated by nature to those 
exercises which fortify and strengthen the body, and 


not to study, which enfeebles it, and prevents its pro- 
per increase and development.— Tissot. 


(Concluded from page 275.) 


A Frenchman by the name of Friedlander, 
gives the following table of the hours of rest, 
occupation, &c., which it appears is adopted 
by many instructors in his own country. 


A " |Hours of|Hours of; Hours of Hours of 
ge | sleep. exercise. | Occupation. repose. 
7 9to10) 10 | 1 4 
8| 9 | 9 | 2 4 
9 9 8 3 4 
10 8 to 9 8 4 4 
ll 8 7 5 4 
12; 8 6 6 4 
13| 8 5 7 4 
14 7 5 8 4 
15 7 4 | 9 4 


i 


With reference to this table Dr. Macnish 


remarks: ‘The quantum of sleep allowed by | 


M. Friedlander, seems to me rather too little 
for the above ages. If an hour was added, it 
would approximate nearer to the truth. A 
child of seven or eight, with a very active 
brain and a tendency to precocity, should be 
allowed more sleep—perhaps one or two hours 
—than a dull child. Seven hours’ sleep is 
certainly too little for growing lads of four- 
teen—a sufficiency of sleep is as necessary 
for forming a healthy brain, while that in- 
creases in the process of growth, as a suffi- 
ciency of food. At the same time we must be 
cautious not to indulge young people in too 
much sleep, for in this case the brain be- 
comes irritable and excitable. A great deal 
depends on constitution, and the portion of 
sleep which suffices for one person, may be 
too little for another. Parents often err great- 
ly in this respect. Finding a certain quan- 
tum sufficient for themselves, they conclude 


that a similar allowance will suffice for their 
children. The consequence is, that the lat- 
ter often have their constitutions ruined, and 
even their intellects impaired. Delicate peo- 
ple of all descriptions, and children in partic- 
ular, should be allowed a great deal more 
sleep than the healthy and robust.” 

The time allowed in the above table for 
occupation (i. e. study) is also, probably, too 
small. I would propose to change the num- 
bers in the second and fourth columns, as fol- 
lows, the numbers in the third and fifth being 
correspondingly diminished. 














~ Hours ~ Hours 
Age. of of 
Sleep.* Occupation. 
7 10 or ll 1 or 14 
8 10 3 or 3} 
9 10 4} 
10 9 or 10 54 
11 9 6 
12 9 64 
13 8} 7 
14 8 8 
15 8 9 


The opinion that the length of time which | 


children may safely devote to study, should | 
vary with their age, is so obviously correct, | 
that it is most surprising that this truth should | 
have been so long overlooked in the education | 
of the young. In many large schools, where | 
children of various ages are taught, they are 
all confined to the school-room during the 
same length of time. And this is not all. 
Frequently there is the same ignorance and | 
neglect manifested in assigning the length of 
the lessons that are to be prepared between | 
schools. True, the younger children have | 
much shorter and simpler lessons than the | 
older ; but the learning of them too common- 
ly occupies nearly or quite as much of their 
time: so that, in many cases, children of sev- 











seriously at variance with the plainest princi- 
ples of physiology. School children of the 
age of twelve years and under, are, for the 
most part confined too much of their time at 
study, while those over thirteen are often not 
required to perform as much mental labour as 
would best contribute to the improvement and 
strengthening of their minds. Much may be 
done towards graduating the study hours of 
the pupils according to their ages and consti- 
tutional ability, by using proper discretion in 
assigning the length of the lessons to be learn- 
ed between schools. In the first place, let the 
school sessions be of moderate length.* Let 
the youngest pupils study all their lessons du- 
ring school hours, and at no other time; let 
the oldest have lessons of considerable length 
to be prepared between schools; and let all 
while assembled be constantly and diligently 
employed ; every species of idleness being vi- 
gilantly guarded against, as injurious both to 
the mind and to the character. 

The principles stated in the foregoing ex- 
tracts from Dr. Brigham’s work appear not 
to allow of what are termed infant schools.f 
But besides those of a physiological character, 
there are other objections to these institutions, 
which might be urged at considerable length. 
Suffice it however to say, that children who 
commence school at the age of three or four, 
are likely to become tired of school, and to 
acquire a dislike for study, much sooner than 
those who do not begin until they are twice 
the above age. Their minds are also less ac- 
tive at the age of eleven or twelve and up- 
wards, and they are more given to laziness. 
Such at least I have myself observed to be the 
case ina considerable number of instances. This 
weariness of school and dislike for study, and 
this inactivity of mind and disposition to lazi- 
ness, are, it is true, often produced by other 
causes, and are in many cases manifested in chil- 
dren who have not been educated on the infant 


en or eight years of age sit as long over their | ~ 


books as those that are nine or ten years old- 
er. Now, most certainly, (for may I not speak | 
with certainty on this point?) this is a very | 
great and serious mistake. The trainers of 
horses know better than to subject a very 
young animal to as much labour as they can 
safely exact from an older. Why not be 
equally careful of the human mind? A com- 
parison of the foregoing table even in its mo- 
dified form, with the length of time which 
children in this country usually devote to their 
school duties, will show, that unless the table 
is very far from the truth, the common prac- 
tice in our schools is most astonishingly and 





* It is customary, and perhaps proper, for the length 
of time devoted to sleep to vary somewhat with the 
season of the year. 





* There should be two sessions a day, amounting in 
length to 5,54, or six hours, according to the age of 
the pupils and other circumstances. In connection 
with this subject I will just remark, that long summer 
vacations can scarcely be too earnestly recommended, 
considering that the preservation of the bodily and 
mental health and vigour of children is vastly more im- 
portant, than the obtaining of « few weeks’ additional 
schooling, especially in hot and debilitating weather. 
Experience fully proves that nothing is lost even with 
respect to literary advancement, by as much as two or 
three months’ relaxation from study during the oppres- 
sive weather of summer; while, on the other hand, a 
decided gain in health and vigour is thereby produced. 

+Schools where children learn, or are said to learn, 
spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, history, geometry, botany, physi , &e., 
&c,; and where they also acquire ill-health, injured 
minds, a dislike and an incapacity for the proper kind 
of study, and too often habits of inattention, and sundry 
other inconvenient habits, erroneous ideas, &c., &c. 
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school or hot-bed system. But in every such lef the “Influence of mental cultivation and 





“ Give it to me.”—It is astonishing how 


case, these defects, if they are not owing to| mental excitement, in producing Insanity,*| seldom well-managed children are heard to 


the natural disposition or temperament of the 
child, are to be attributed to the kind of edu- 
cation he is receiving, either at home or at 
school. Children, even such as are not too 
early sent to school, will commonly acquire 
the above ill-habits, or some of them, how- 
ever favourable may be their natural disposi- 
tion and temperament, if, while at school, 


chief, and a loose way of studying and think-| 
ing, instead of acquiring correct habits of ap- 
plication and thought. But however this may 





be, I apprehend that any one that has the | wealth, office, political distinction, and party | thing of that kind, let it have it at once. 


nervous affections, and diseases of the heart.” 
After stating a number of interesting facts re- 
specting the influence of mental application 
and excitement in producing insanity, the au- 
thor says: 

*‘ In view of these few brief facts respect- 
ing Insanity, we are forced to believe, that | 


ery at all. Parents commit two faults,—they 
indulge the child too long, and then get into 
a passion with it for being naughty. I hear 
children ask their parents twenty times for a 
ball, or a piece of bread, or a drink of milk; 
at last they set up a dreadful crying, and 
then they get what they want. Sometimes 


among the causes of the great prevalence of| what they ask for is what they should have ; 
they are allowed to learn idleness and mis-|this disease in this country, are the follow-| but having learned to get things by crying, 


ing: 


they always cry for it, and often get it. The 


“ First, Too constant and too powerful ex-| best rule is this,—if a child asks for what it 
citement of the mind, which the strife for| ought to have, as bread, milk, a ball, or any- 


opportunity may observe that the tendency of | success, produces in this free country. 


excessive early mental cultivation and excite- 
ment, is to give to children naturally active 
and diligent, habits of laziness, inattention and 
thoughtlessness, and a disrelish for studious 
mental application; while upon such as are 
naturally prone to these habits, the effect 
commonly is to increase them and render 
them more deeply fixed, and consequently less 
easily eradicated. 

It would probably be correct as a general 
rule, to say, that children should not attend 
school before they are seven years old. 


If,;upon Moral Education—Influence of Exam- 


Do 


not wait till the child begins to cry. If, on 


“Second, The predominance given to the| the contrary, the child cries for what it ought 
nervous system, by too early cultivating the| not to have, refuse it ; never mind its crying, 


mind and exciting the feelings of children. 


“Third, Neglect of physical education, or| play with, and it will not cry long. 


but be steady. Give it something else to 
If you 


the equal and proper development of all the| do this every day, in one week your child will 


organs of the body. 


find out that some things are to be had, and 


“Fourth, The general and powerful excite-| some are not to be had, and that crying is not 


ment of the female mind.” 


useful or comfortable.— Working-man’s Com- 


The remaining sections of Dr. Brigham’s| panion. 


work treat of important and interesting sub- 
jects. Section Sixth is headed, ‘‘ Remarks 


previous to this age, they manifest any incli-| ple.” 


nation for learning, they may safely be allow- 


Section Seventh, “* Mental cultivation at a 


ed, as an entertainment, to obtain some know-| proper time of life, not injurious, but benefi- 
ledge of the elements of spelling and reading ; | cial to health.” 


and perhaps, in a very few cases, to acquire 


Section Eighth, “ Influence of mental cul- 


The Earl of Rosse, with his mammoth tele- 
scope, has discovered that of forty-three of 
Herschel’s nebula, considered unresolvable by 
him, all were found to be composed of stars. 
The bright centres which some of them have, 
and which Herschel considered proofs of con- 


; ie ttte . Send ; a ao te densation, prove to be central globular clus- 
considerable facility in reading. But if their|tivation in producing dyspepsia in literary | ~ 7 
fondness for books be great, it should be| men—Irritation of the brain the most frequent 


checked rather than encouraged. 
Infant schools seem to be admissible only 


cause of this disease.” 
At the end of the volume is an interesting 


ters of much larger stars; and this seems to 
be a general arrangement. No planets were 
visible. It defines very well, showing Gam- 


aed Virgini fi ble 
as a sort of asylums for those children, whose | table, “‘ Exhibiting the age attained by some | ores ee ee ere 
parents cannot give them the proper attention | of the most distinguished literary persons ih 


at home. 


But in such cases they should be| ancient and modern days.” 


The table con- 


considered merely as the less of two evils. | tains 292 names, which are arranged accord- s is 
One kind of infant schools, provided they|ing to the ages of the several individuals at | apparatus, patented by Dr. Geib, intended to 


could be properly conducted, and without too| the time of their death. 


nces.— Late paper. 


The Chirogrophrast.—This is a writing 





The first name on/| train the hand and joints in a correct position, 


much inconvenience and expense, might be of| the list is that of Fulton, who died at the age|in the mechanical use of the pen. This is 
some real utility, at least in cities. Such in-|of 50; the last, that of Hippocrates, who lived | effected by confining the fingers and hand in 


stitutions should be on a small scale, not more 
than ten or twelve scholars being admitted to 
each. The situation chosen should be some 
beautiful and healthful rural spot; and the 
children should attend only when the weather 
is warm and agreeable. The necessary means 
should of course be provided for conveying 
them from their respective homes to the 
school. Here, in the midst of the attractive 
beauties of nature, they should spend a few 
hours, or perhaps the day, under the care and 
discipline of a properly qualified teacher, and 
inhaling health and vigour from the pure and 
refreshing air of the country. Their school- 
room should be the fields and woods, and the 
hills and meadows; and their text-book the 


109 years. 


and principles therein stated. 
could not, with satisfaction to myself, omit so 
doing, considering the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the general want of knowledge mani- 


will not rest satisfied with a perusal of the few 
extracts which have here been given, but that 
they will read the whole volume. 
being a well written work, treating of very 
important subjects, it has this additional me- 





Book of Nature. The plan here proposed is|rit, which particularly commends it to the 
confessedly somewhat utopian, and it is not| attention of those who have not time to spend 
offered as one free from objection, or that|in the perusal of prolix works ;—viz., it is 
could easily be carried into effect. It is how-| small, and contains much very interesting 





ever presumed, that such institutions would 
prove more beneficial and effective in the pro- 
per training and culture both of the body and 
the mind, and at the same time less objection- 
able in their operation, than the kind of infant 
schools now in vogue. 

Section Fifth of Dr. Brigham’s work, treats 


matter. 


L. L. N. 


* Onthis point, we havealsothe valuable testimony of 


the Physicians to Friends’ Asylum near Frankford. 
See their excellent remarks near the close of their last 


proper position, by fastening them toa car- 


The foregoing extracts, with the inter- riage which moves laterally across the writ- 
spersed remarks, have been offered to the| ing desk, and continuing the confinement un- 
readers of ** The Friend,” from a desire to|til the habit is formed of using the proper 
|call attention to the work, and to the facts | Joints, without any motion of the arm or hand. 
1 believed [| Until this is learned, no one can become a 


free and rapid writer, and the apparatus of 
Dr. Geib, which we have examined, will, by 
ithe most simple means, give the pupil those 





fested thereon. I sincerely hope that parents, | correct habits, so indispensable to success.— 
teachers, and others interested in education, | Phil. Gaz. 


Beautiful Invention.—The Newark Adver- 


Besides | tiser says that a man named Crane has recent- 


ly added another ingenious contrivance to his 
Twelve Month Clock, It shows now the day 
of the month, and also of the year, and exhib- 
its the sun and moon rising and setting every 
day in the year—with the most undeviating 
accuracy and regularity. The moon, as she 
revolves in her orbit, is made also to revolve 
upon her axis, showing every day, with equal 
accuracy, her different phases. The appara- 
tus used for this purpose is exceedingly sim- 
ple, and is by no means liable to get out of 


Annual Report, pages 250 and 251 of the present vol- | Order. 


ume of “ The Friend.” 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Bookselling before the Invention of the Press. 


It has long been acknowledged that the 
bookselling business, from its very nature, re- 
quires a greater amount of intelligence to be 
successfully carried on, than any other branch 
of trade. Authors—who must be considered 
good judges of the matter—have, as a body, 
testified in favour of this view of bookselling ; 
and although disappointed writers occasionally 
show an aptitude to decry “the trade” and 
its professors, yet the most eminent authors 
have seldom joined in such a condemnation. 
Dr. Johnson speaks of them only too highly, 
for he designates them “ the patrons of litera- 
ture,” whilst in truth they are only the agents 
of its real patrons, the public. D’Israeli the 
elder remarks, that “eminent booksellers, in 
their constant intercourse with the most en- 
lightened class of the community—that is, the 
best authors and the best readers—partake of 
the intelligence around them.” Booksellers 
are inseparably identified with literary histo- 
ry. Whoever, therefore, takes an interest in 
that progress of civilization which has been 
helped on so materially by letters, will find 
much to instruct and entertain him in tracing 
back, through the records of past time, the 
rise and vicissitudes of the book-trade, and by 
finally looking round on the present condition 
of things, and following its progress up to the 
state in which it now exists. With this view 
we have busied ourselves in collecting various 
historical notices and anecdotes concerning 
booksellers and their craft, from the earliest 
down to the present time. 

Before the invention of printing, the arti- 
cles in which the booksellers dealt were man- 
uscripts. ‘These were inscribed on some flex- 
ible material, manufactured either from the 
inner bark of trees, (hence the Latin word 
liber, and the German buche or book,) from 
the leaves of the papyrus plant, or from lea- 
ther or parchment. In one of the earliest 
forms of books, only one side of the material 
was written on, aad one sheet was joined to 
the end of another till the work, or one sec- 
tion of it, was finished, when it was rolled up| 
on a cylinder, or staff. The leaves composing 
such books were designated paginew, from 
which we derive our term “ page ;” the sticks 
upon which they were rolled were cylindri, 
at each end of which was a knob for evolving 
the scroll. ‘These balls were called umbilici, 
or cornua, “ horns,” of which they were often 
made, though sometimes composed of bone, 
wood, or metal, either elaborately carved, or 
richly inlaid with gold, silver, or precious 
stones; the edges of the scroll were called 
frontes, On the outside of each scroll was 
written its title.* In the earlier manuscripts, 
the writing was not divided into words, but 
joined in continuous lines. The Greeks read 
from right to left, and from left to right al- 
ternately, the reader commencing the line im- 
mediately under the termination of the line 
above. This was a highly necessary arrange- 


* The ancients seldom numbered the divisions of 
their works as we do, but named them after some deity 
or patron. Thus the books of Herodotus respectively 
bear the names of the muses. 





ment for the guidance of the reader, who, by ‘that a regular market was established for the 
adopting the modern plan, would have been sale of manuscripts. ‘ ‘The trade” was chief- 
very apt to “lose his place” on account of ly composed of emigrant Greeks, who had by 
the extreme length of the lines ; for those that period acquired a character over all the 
ancient volumes were much larger than we \civilized world for cunning and knavery.— 
at the present day have any notion of.* The|Hence we find Strabo bitterly complaining 
scroll, when rolled up, was often a yard and a | that most of the volumes at the Alexandrian 
half long, and the lines of manuscript conse- | market were “ copied only for sale ;” in other 
quently very little short of that, across. When words, hastily, and without revision or com- 
extended, each volume was sometimes fifty | parison with the originals. He also laments 
yards long. A roll of calico, such as is seen | that the impertinence of the transcribers in- 
standing at linen drapers’ shop windows, will |troduced matter which the author never pen- 
give the reader some idea of the external|ned. This scanty information is all which 
form of an ancient book, without its umbilicus |exists concerning the booksellers of the old 
or roller. Each scroll was usually washed in|world. When, however, literature forsook 


cedar-oil, or strewn between each warp with 
cedar or citron chips, to prevent it from rot- 
ting or being eaten by insects. 
did not exclusively consist of scrolls. The 
Romans had also books of papyrus, or vellum, 
folded in square leaves like ours. ‘These they 
called codices. 


the east, and, travelling westward, set up a 
long rest in Rome, more ample details con- 


Ancient books|cerning their mode of doing business are at 


our disposal. 
The first mention of Latin books, as form- 
ing regular articles of commerce, is made by 


several writers who existed during the time 
Such were the articles which formed the |of the Roman emperors. It is to be inferred 


stock in trade of a Grecian bookseller. The | that, previous to that time, people of distinc- 
trader was also the manufacturer, keeping a|tion borrowed works from their authors, and 
number of transcribers to make copies of the | caused copies to be made either by professed 
works he sold. Diogenes Laertius mentions|scribes, (librarii,) or by their own slaves. 
that there were at Athens public bookshops|Gradually, however, the demand for books 
called Bibliopoleia; nor were these libraries made it worth while for certain individuals to 
solely devoted to the copying and selling man- | devote time and capital to their purchase, and 
uscript books, for it was the custom among | these tradesmen were designated, after their 


the learned to meet in the shops to discuss the Grecian brethren, bibliopole. 


literary gossip of the day, to criticise, possi- 
bly, a new comedy by Aristophanes, the tra- 
gedy of the last feast of Bacchus, or to dis- 
pute on the latest philosophic theory. In those 
times when, from the extreme labour of pro- 
ducing them, books were both dear and scarce, 
the shopkeeper sometimes hired a qualified 
person to read a new manuscript to his learn- 
ed customers, and to give an exposition or 
lecture concerning it. ‘This must have been 
an important branch of his business ; for, from 
the high price of books, the sale of copies 
must have been upon a very limited scale. 
The works of Plato appear to have had an 
unusually large circulation, for concerning 
them history records one of the earliest in- 
stances of literary piracy: Hermodorus the 
Sigilian, a disciple of that philosopher, having 
turned his attention to bookselling, extended 
the sale of his master’s works not only through- 
out Greece, but as far as Sicily. This was 
done, however, without the consent of the au- 
thor. 

When literature, in its onward course, left 
the shores of Greece and fixed itself for a time 
at Alexandria, under the fostering encourage- 
ment of the Ptolemies, the bookselling busi- 
ness had become of so important a character, 





* The implements used by a Grecian or Roman 
scribe were as follow:—“ A reed cut like our pens; 
inks of different colours, but chiefly black ; a sponge 
to cleanse the reed, and to rub out such letters as were 
written by mistake ; a knife for mending the reed; pu- 
mice for a similar purpose, or to smooth the parchment ; 
compasses for measuring the distances of the lines; 
scissors for cutting the paper; a puncher to point out 
the beginning and end of each line; a rule to draw 
lines and divide the sheets into columns; a glass con- 
taining sand, and another glass filled with water, pro- 
bably to mix with the ink.”"—Manual of Classical Lit- 
erature: fromthe German of J.J. Eschenburg. 


Their shops 
were in public places; in, for instance, the 
well-frequented streets near the Forum, the 
Palladium, the Sigilarii, the Argilletum, and 
the temple of peace ; but principally, accord- 
ing to Gellius, in the Via Sandalinaria. These 
shops being, as at Athens, much resorted to 
by men of letters, were the chief sources of 
literary information; they formed what mod- 
ern newspapers call an “ excellent advertising 
medium ;’’ announcements of new works were 
constantly exhibited not only outside the Shops, 
but upon the pillars of the interior. Depédts 
for the sale of manuscripts were also to be met 
with in the provincial towns. Amongst the 
Roman booksellers originated the practice of 
purchasing copyrights, and it has been clear- 
ily ascertained that several of the most cele- 
pasend Latin works were the exclusive pro- 
|perty of certain bibliopole. The names of 
| several of these booksellers have been handed 
down to posterity, chiefly on account of their 
| excellent mode of doing business, and for the 
jcare which they took in insuring the correct- 
ness of the manuscripts they sold; freauently 
going to the additional expense of employing 
the authors themselves to examine and com- 
pare the copies made from their works. The 
Tonsons, Longmans, Cadells, and Murrays of 
the times of Horace, Cicero, Martial, and Ca- 
tullus, (who mention them,) were the “ spec- 
ulative” Tryphon, the “ prudent” Atrectus, 
Tul. Lucensis the “freed man,” the brothers 
Sosius, Q. P. Valerianus Dicius, and Ulpius. 
We are informed by Galenus that less respec- 
table bookdealers took dishonest advantage of 
the fair fame of these magnates in “the 
trade,” by forging the imprints of those ce- 
lebrated publishers upon imperfect and ill- 
written copies. (Book-Printing, by F. Metz.) 
(To be concluded.) 
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TEMPER vex 





AN HOUR AT THE OLD PLAY-GROUND-* 


I sat an hour to-day, John, 
Beside the old brook stream— 

Where we were school-boys in old time, 
When manhood was a dream ; 

The brook is choked with fallen leaves 
The pond is dried away, 

I scarce believe that you would know 
The dear old place to-day. 


The school-house is no more, John, 
Beneath our locust trees, 

The wild rose by the window side, 
No more waves in the breeze ; 

The scattered stones look desolate, 
The sod they rested on 

Has been ploughed up by stranger hands 
Since you and I were gone. 


The chesnut tree is dead, John, 
And what is sadder now— 

The broken grapevine of our swing 
Hangs on the withered bough ; 

I read our names upon the bark, 
And found the pebbles rare— 

Laid up beneath the hollow side, 
As we had piled them there. 


Beneath the grass-grown bank, John, 
I looked for our old spring,— 

That bubbled down the alder path, 
Three paces from the swing ; 

The rushes grow upon the brink, 
The pool is black and bare, 

And not a foot this many a day, 
It seems, has trodden there, 


I took the old blind road, John, 
That wandered up the hill, 
*Tis darker than it used to be, 
And seems so lone and still ; 
The birds sing yet upon the boughs, 
Where once the sweet grapes hung, 
But not a voice of homan kind 
Where all our voices rung. 


I sat me on the fence, John, 
That lives as in old time, 
The same half-panel in the path, 
We used so oft to climb, 
And thought how o’er the bars of life 
Oar playmates had passed on, 
And left me counting on the spot 
The faces that are gone. 





* Nota fancy sketch, dear Willis; if you will come 
over and sce for yourself, I will show you all I have 
written here, line for line. I never wrote a lument be- | 
fore, for anything boyish, but this came over my heart 
on the spot, and I had to write it—N. Y. Mirror. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
EDUCATION. 


Education is a subject that has claimed the 
anxious thoughts of the best concerned Friends 
from the foundation of the Society. It is no 
marvel that the benevolent and enlightened | 
Anthony Benezet, should take warm hold of | 
it, and make efforts for securing its benefits to 
the rising generation ; but that there should be 
often, to this day, difficulty in finding proper- 
ly qualified men to teach, is a singular fact. 
Many persons have procured an honourable 
character and livelihood by the profession ; 
and when to this is joined the reward of peace- 
ful consciousness that while storing the youth- 
ful minds with knowledge that will make them 
useful in this world, they have laboured to in. 
stil the principles of virtue, and a love of reli- 
gion, to prepare them, through divine Grace, 
for a better world, the inducements are strong 
to engage in the employment. It is not for 
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every one to accumulate wealth—many in | spend the income of it; yea, time hangs hea- 


other kinds of business have to be satisfied | vy on their hands, and proves even a snare to 
with a competency for comfortable living—| themselves and others. And there are some 


but men thoroughly informed in all the bran- 
ches which they are required to teach, would 


who, though they are already wealthy, are 
toiling hard to add thereto, without knowing 


command a proportionate price for their la-/ wherefore they thus toil, and whether a wise 


bour, and in this, as well as in other business, 
would finally secure more than the present 
means of subsistence. Will it not be found 
that the cause why the business of teaching 
is not as lucrative as it ought to be, lies in the 
neglect of a proper apprenticeship to acquire 
a perfect knowledge of it, both as regards the 
necessary stock of learning, and the art of 
communicating it to others ? 

The following extracts from a letter writ- 
ten to S. Fothergill by A. Benezet, exhibit 
the vocation of a teacher in a pleasant and 
honourable light, and may administer encour- 
agement to go and do as he did. 7 

*“ Amongst the youth the seed of corrup- 
tion subtilely insinuates itself; but notwith- 
standing exceptions to the contrary, Solomon’s 
words will generally prove true, That the 
child trained up in the way he should go, will 
not depart from it when he is old. We are 
apt to doubt the general truth of this saying, 
because experience shows us that the children 
of many good parents, who have been con- 
cerned for the welfare of their offspring, go 
much out of the way; yet, if we consider 
what little effectual care is taken of the youth, 
even of too many of the best amongst us, we 
shall not wonder at our ill success. Some, 
doubtless, are really careful, but it is general- 
ly an indulgent and partial care. Was it 
such a watchful care as the miser has to pre- 
serve and increase his wealth, or the ambi- 
tious to gain honours, with a fervent applica- 
tion to God for help, I doubt not that the ef- 
fects would appear. Ought not the educating 
and training up of the youth, both with rela- 
tion to time and eternity, next to our more 
immediate duty to God, be the chief concern 
of every one that really desires the welfare 
and enlargement of the borders of Zion? I 
have often thought, that next to the preaching 
of the Gospel, the labour that is bestowed in 
preventing the influx of evil, and watching 
every opportunity for instilling noble and Chris- 
tian principles in the tender minds of the youth, 
is the greatest and most acceptable sacrifice 
and service we can offer to the great Father 
and Head of the family of the whole earth, 
and the most exalted duty a Christian mind 
can be engaged in. I think it is observable, 
that even those children who, notwithstanding 
great care has been taken in their education, 
have suffered sin to prevail, so as to rush vio- 
lently into evil, yet even in these, the Chris- 
tian labour which was bestowed on them when 
young, has been as bread cast upon the wa- 
ters, and found again after many days of vani- 
ty and sin. How many are there in the So- 
ciety, of sufficient talents for educating the 
youth, who are so situated, that by a mode- 
rate addition to their fortune, which they 
could easily gain by this service, might live 
easily, and have to spare for the poor. There 
are others whom God has so blessed with 
substance, that they have nothing to do but to 


ee 


man or a fool shall possess it after them. 
Many persons in these different situations are 
doubtless, in the main, honest, and think them- 
selves willing, with one of old, to follow Christ 
wheresoever he goes. Why then do they 
stand so long idle, when so large a field lies 
before them? What account will many of 
these be able to give of their time, when every 
word, and consequently every portion of time, 
must be called into judgment? What more 
beneficial employ, or more fruitful of comfort 
and joy in the end, than time spent in an hon- 
est labouf for the properly educating those 
innocent souls, and by Divine help, to be so 
enabled to watch over them, as to frustrate 
the wiles and devices of the grand adversary, 
that so the youth might truly answer the end 
of their creation? What a beautiful and no- 
ble prospect do such thoughts open to the 
view of those whose eyes are not blinded with 
the love of pleasure, ease, or profit ?” 

“Mean and low prejudices, imbibed for 
want of proper care when young, are doubt- 
less the occasion of many of the weaknesses 
and inconsistencies which so much dim the 
beauty and lessen the service of many, whom 
God intended for great instruments ia his vine- 
yard. I long to see in our well-minded 
Friends everywhere, especially the younger 
sort, a noble emulation for the welfare and 
well educating of the youth. If a number of 
such Friends, in their different allotments, 
would, as it were, shake hands with the world 
and all its enticing prospects, seeking and ex- 
pecting nothing from it but bread and trouble, 
and would freely dedicate themselves to the 
care of the youth, not limiting themselves to 
the narrow views of fleshly ties, but looking 
upon themselves as fathers and brothers of all 
that want their help, taking more especial 
care to make the poor the first objects of such 
a care, not solely of necessity, but of a willing 
mind, of what a blessing might they be, not 
only to our youth in particular, but also to 
mankind in general. Indeed it seems to me 
that our principles, which, in the present cor- 
rupt state of the world, seem to prohibit our 
meddling with offices, &c., naturally point 
out to us as a people, rather than others, to 
serve God and our country in the education 
of the youth.” 

* And I would further say, from years’ ex- 
perience, that it is a great mistake to think 
that the education of youth is toilsome and 
disagreeable ; it is, indeed, not so, except to 
such who from a desire of gain, take upon 
them the care of more children than they 
ought, or neglect to bring them into that dis- 
cipline which, with Divine help, and proper 
resolution, is generally not difficult. I do not 
know how it is amongst you, but here, any 
person of tolerable morals, who can read and 
write, is esteemed sufficiently qualified for a 
school-master; when, indeed, the best and 
wisest men are but sufficient for so weighty a 
charge. I earnestly desire our Friends, both 
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here and amongst you, would consider of it, | simplicity that is in the gospel, who, as well | prove and rebuke them. But let all such 
and hearken inwardly to what the great and |as those that subverted them, have lost the | know, that is not the way to be renewed ; and 
common Father would suggest in this weighty | fellowship of the saints, and the savour of life, let all that take part with any that work ini- 
matter. Many good and necessary works are either in themselves or others, and then the} quity, know, that they do but defile their own 
omitted, solely because custom has allowed | enemy persuaded them, all are dead to the souls thereby, and do but rend themselves 
them to be passed over as not necessary, nor life but themselves ; and so they grow to have | from that body which they cannot prosper 
binding upon us; when, if we would give our-|a tickling joy in what they do and say, in| out of, And therefore, dear Friends, beware 
selves time to consider them, divested from | obedience to that perverse and singular pri-| of joining with that, in yourselves or in oth- 
custom and prejudice, we should see them to | vate spirit, and so grow upto speak evil of| ers, which the power goeth against, let the 
be weighty and indispensable duties. But I dignities, and are unruly, and dare to speak | pretences be what they wilf; for that which 
fear a proposal of this kind would prove to | against heaven, and them that dwell and in-| doth evil, will always be aptest to sow evil 
many as great a trial of the sincerity of their | habit in it, whom God makes to shine as stars | complainings of others ; and such as are in 
love, as the instance of the young man that |in the firmament of his power; but alas for|the unsatisfied murmuring against judgment 
came to Christ. Many appear to have a love them! my soul pities them, when I see how passed upon them, are much to be feared ; for 
to Christ, and would sell something for his | they sport themselves with their own deceiv- | they thereby render themselves to be the 
service, especially if it was-to serve him in| ings; but the day of the Lord is among his | more guilty, and yet the further from repent- 
some clevated and shining sphere ; but to serve people, which hath and doth make them and | ance. But, dear Friends, watch unto that 
Christ in a station generally so little regarded, | their spirit manifest, and their fruits also} which gives you a living feeling of the living 
where the labour of love, though ever so deep | have made them manifest. body, which is the church, that in all things 
and sincere, is much hid, and often, when the Another way that the enemy seeks to break | you may demean yourselves as true members 
most impartial, but the more disliked, this is|the unity, and dissolve the bond of amity, is, | of it, serving one another in love, and submit- 
hard for flesh and blood to encounter.” by sowing a seed of jealousy and prejudice in| ting yourselves one unto another for the Lord’s 
the hearts of such in whom he can get an en-| sake. ‘That in all plainness and singleness, 
trance ; that so they may cease from the true | as becometh the ‘Truth, you may seek to pre- 
and unfeigned love, and that upon a pretended | serve the unity which the enemy of truth and 
reason, because of this or that, which is sup-| peace doth envy; so shall ye continue to 
posed or imagined, in the evil parts in them-| strengthen one another’s hand in every good 
; : selves, against others; giving heed to evil work, and this shall tend to the weakening of 
Traveller in the way of Peace, and hath | thoughts ow surmises, which break forth many | the hands of your enemies, who seed to divide 
good will towards all Men, and more espe-| i nog in whisperings and tale-bearing ; which| you, that they might rule over you. Many 
cially tothe Household of Faith. STEPHEN though the thing supposed to be evil, were| other designs doth the wicked one try, daily 
really so; yet this is not to be allowed or|to break and divide, more than can now be 
given way to among you, but to use plainness named or here inserted ; but they are all out 
A second fruit that was brought forth from | one towards another, and single-heartedness ; of the Light, and if you be in it, you will. see 
this good root, was unity and love one towards | and to shut out the evil one in this his subtle} them, and that will preserve you; for it is 
another; which, blessed be the Lord, is pre-| appearance also. Oh, dear Friends, remem-| one, and did make us one, and will keep us to 
ciously preserved in and among many to this|ber how the Lord hath dealt with you, and be of one heart and mind to the end, if we 
very day; who are so sensible of the divers | deal you so one by another ; he hath not) abide in it. ; 
operations of Truth in them, to be all by one | sought occasions against you, but hath long| 3 The third good effect which Truth did 
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spirit, that they are still kept of one heart and 
mind, given up freely to serve the Lord in 
singleness of heart in their generation ; and 
are in this good work as strengtheners and 
encouragers of one another ; but notwithstand- 
ing the enemy hath been exceeding busy to 
lay waste and destroy this blessed effect also, 
and that under divers pretences, which the 
Lord still discovered by his own Light and 


Spirit in his people, who have singly waited | 


upon him; but many have been his wiles, 
sometimes fitting and preparing vessels to rise 
up in the fleshly and sensual wisdom, and to 
traduce and bring in corrupt and evil doctrines, 
to try who were not sound in the faith, that 
they may draw them aside, into a heat and 
zeal for something which had not its root in 
the Truth, and which they that abode in the 
Truth could not own, but judge and condemn 
in the name of the Lord; which, when such 
saw, they took thereat occasion of striving to 
propagate and promote that which they saw 


having also lost and laid by their subjection | the judgment, and those that passed it. 


borne and suffered, and exercised much pa- 
tience and tenderness towards you; yet plain- 
ily reproving the evil in you, and not treasur- 
| ing it up against you. 





,of your peace and concord may be defeated, 
}and you preserved entire to one Head, even to 
| Christ Jesus; and ye may be one, and the 
iname of the Lord may be one among you ; 


‘love will continue with you to the end. 
Another way which the enemy works to 


|leading some, who have believed, into some 
| sin and iniquity, which the body, (that are in 


above the witness in themselves, which would 
bring them to own the judgment of the Spirit 





Oh, Friends! be like- | 
| minded one towards another, that the enemy | 


work in the beginning, in them who did truly 
receive it, was zeal and faithfulness to God, 
in bearing the testimony to what was mani- 
fest, though through great sufferings; in 
which, as Friends abide in the root, they do 
daily increase in power, to fulfil the same tes- 


_timony ; for the mercy of the Lord doth en- 
| gage them, and his answer of peace in the 


and that which tends to the making cold your | 
love, may be judged in all; and so brotherly | 


| themselves, 
|scatter, and to bring from this unity, is, by | 


midst of their trials, doth arm them and en- 
courage them, and they do hold out to the 
end; and for such the Lord hath always made 
a way, better than they could have made for 
Yet the enemy hath in this mat- 
ter also been very busy, and hath prevailed 
with some under divers considerations, or ra- 


| ther consultations, which he hath propounded 


the Truth,) are constrained to appear in judg- | 
ment against for the Truth’s sake; and yet} 
notwithstanding the party so sinning, being 


of Christ in his church, they exalt themselves | 
withstood ; so having lost subjection to the| above the judgment, and seek to gain tothem| 
Spirit of Truth in themselves, which would} such whom they can enter by their words} thee ; and though it be hard for flesh and blood 
have kept them in unity in the body ; and| and complaints, to take part with them against | (which hath no kingdom but here) to fall into 


unto them. But, oh Friends, be ye all watch- 
ful, and take heed lest any of the testimonies 
of Truth be laid waste; for that which leads 
to be weary of bearing witness to the Truth, 
and to lay it waste, the same will lay thee 
waste, and bring thee into such a state, as 
thou will want the Truth to bear witness for 


Such|the hands of unreasonable men, yet it is a 


to them that were over them in the Lord,| were those whose words did eat (the apostle| more fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
they then grew stubborn and wilful, and pro-| said) as a canker, of whom the believers in| the living God ; and therefore, let all luke- 
ceeded in more zeal for that which stood in| those days were to be aware; for commonly | warm ones, who are neither hot nor cold, be 
Opposition to the Truth, than ever they did} such as have gone from the power, that should 
for the Truth itself; and these sometimes have | have kept them clean and upright, they will 
prevailed to the subverting whole households, | also turn against the power in those that abide 
and have turned several from the faith and_/in it, especially if they be drawn forth to re- 


now awakened, and all that have gone back- 
wards be warned to return to their first-love, 
else the Lord will come against them, and 
the day hastens that will divide such their 
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portion among hypocrites, except they re-|which gives to distinguish of the several |death soon follows. Oh, remember Sampson, 
pent. voices? Now it is good for thee to remem-| who, when he had disclosed the token of a 
Bat to touch at some of the reasons or ar- ber, that if thou walkest after the flesh, thou | Nazarite, in which state he stood in covenant 
guments, which he that abode not in the) must and shalt surely wither and die. In such | with God; yet thought to have shaken him- 
Truth himself, useth to draw others into this |a time flee, flee to the Lord, wait in his dread | self, and to have gone forth in his strength, 
kind of treacherous backsliding. to feel thy strength but renewed at the pre-/as at other times, but was mistaken, (Judges, 
First, He appears to some to persuade them, | sent, and take no care for strength next month, | xvi. 20.) ‘For the Lord was departed from 
that their former testimony was borne more | next year, or next trial, for God is God, and | him, though he knew it not.’ And so, though 
from an imitation of others, than from a work | changeth not, and will be the same to thee in|thou hast known the Lord’s presence and 
of the power of God in themselves ; and that | seven trials as in six, if thou believe and wait | power in thy vessel, yet take heed of letting 
now, they not finding the thing required of on him in uprightness; and therefore fear not | in that treacherous spirit, to lead thee to un- 
them, they may leave off their testimonies, or | man, but trust in the Lord, all ye that have | faithfulness, and to betray the least of his 
may do such things as they have denied for-| known and felt his power, and let not in the|trust and testimonies committed to thee, 
merly ; this snare doth the enemy make use | enemy of your souls by the door of carnal rea-| though it be but for once; for thereby thou 
of in these days. But mark who it is, that | soning, but keep that shut; and rather consi-| wilt render thyself unworthy to be found a 
he hath caught with it; none but such who|der, how the enemy makes thee as a rejoic-| witness of his power another time; for the 
sometimes were low in their minds, and dare | ing among his own children, and strengthens| Lord will leave that vessel, and often doth, 
not grieve the Spirit of God in themselves, |that hope in them, of their overcoming all | and chooseth other vessels to manifest himself 
nor others, but for the Truth’s sake could | others, as well as thee; which hope is curst, | in, that will be more true and faithful. 
give up all things, rather thamtheir testimony ;|and shall be confounded: and consider, that [Remainder next week. } 
but in time growing careless and loose in| if thou lettest fall thy testimony, which thou — 
waiting, lost that subject state, and grew high | hast once borne for the Lord, thou makest the| As to the state of the church, I cannot say 
and exalted in their minds above the cross | heart of the righteous sad, and makest their| uch; she is seldom visible about the dwell- 
that should have crucified the betraying wis- | travail through that testimony the harder for | ings of her nominal professors. Many make 
dom ; and so having lost the true exercise of |them, by reason of thy encouraging their ad- | US€ of her name for fraudulent purposes and 
the power, and the feeling of the excellency | versaries by the hope aforesaid. And what-|!ucrative views—the filthy lucre of preemi- 
and worth of the Truth, they knew not the| ever thou dost, they must go through to the |nence. I know them by this mark,—they as- 
requirings of the Lord; and the earthly mind | end, who will inherit the crown of immortali-| pire to be great, but not by becoming little, 
got up, that placed a greater esteem upon|ty. And again consider, it may be that thy | #94 the servants of all, patient towards all 
earthly things, than upon things that are eter- | backsliding, or cowardly drawing away the | men. They say they are zealous ; some think 














nal: and so things that once thou offeredst 
up to God, thou takest again into thine own 
hand, and so robbest the Lord, and growest 
careful about outward things, as other Gentiles 
are; and to cover thy shame therein, the 
enemy then tempts thee to belie the power 
that once wrought in thy heart, and made thee 
afraid to act against the Light, or to deny 
the testimony of God in such things as were 
manifest, and then sayest, thou didst it by im- 


itation; but thou shalt know thy covering is| 


too narrow in the day that hasteth upon thee. 

Another temptation that the enemy pre- 
senteth, is, that though thou art convinced 
what to do, or what thou shouldest deny, yet 
the trials are so hard and so many, and per- 
secutors wax worse and worse, so that thou 
shalt not hold out to the end; and where he 
can get entrance with this bait, he presently 
causeth an evil heart of unbelief and doubting 
to arise, which takes away even the strength 
which the Lord did give, and so feebleness 
doth enter the mind, and a spirit of bondage 
leads thee to fearagain; and then comes the 


dispute in thy heart, whether thou shalt stand | 


with the power of God, in the obedience, or 


whether thou shalt fall under that power that | 


ariseth against God, and his Truth and peo- 
ple? And in this combat thou hast a subtle 
enemy, using many devices to betray thee, 
and a part in thyself, not yet mortified, that is 
ready to say, pity thyself, pity thy wife, pity 
thy children, and pity thy relations ; which it 
may be sometimes, are all as so many instru- 
ments of satan to seduce thee, and lead thee 


shoulder, may prove a discouragement to 
others, and they may stumble in thy stumbling, 
jand fall with thee, and never be able to rise, 
}and so thou bring their blood also upon thee. 
|Oh! remember also that servant of the Lord, 
| who could say, (Psalm cxix. 157,) ‘ My per- 
secutors are increased, but my heart doth not 





| spirit, becoming the soldiers of Christ; yea, 
though persecuted by princes, as he saith, 
verse 161. 

Dear Friends, let your minds be stirred up 
|to be zealous for the Lord, in this the great 
|day of controversy with darkness and its pow- 
er. Who hath God to bear witness to his 
name but you? Among whom hath he made 
it known as among you? Who have given 
|up themselves to the Lord as you have done ? 
Well, Blessed are they that keep covenant 
with the Lord, for they shall see his glory ! 

One more subtle snare of the enemy in this 
matter is in my heart to mention, that is this, 
viz., To persuade thee for once, sometimes 
\to do that which the Light hath made mani- 
fest, with a purpose afterwards to be more 
faithful. Oh, Friends! in the name and 
fear of the Lord, I exhort and warn you all to 
take heed of this, for this will prove but a 


them so; but when the eye is not single, no 
zeal can be there that is of the right sort.— 
S. Fothergill. 


Such is the state of the church in general, 
that [ think I am called to suffer with it, both 
in body and mind—the whole head is sick, 


decline thy testimonies.’ That was a noble|and the whole heart faint. The mystery as 


well as the misery is, that so few lay it to 
heart, or seek relief. To have the earth 
cleave under us, or the sea overflowing us, 
would cause great lamentation and outcry ; 
yet to see the world, earth and sea, swallow- 


|ing up almost whole countries in a religious 


sense, and we at ease, and thinking all is well, 
is surprising.—A. Farrington. 


Rain.—The heat of the sun causes water 
to rise in the form of vapour, out of the seas, 
lakes, and rivers, in small drops; they col- 
| lect together and form clouds, which are driv- 
en over the earth by the wind, and come down 
againin rain, Without rain, the grass would 
not grow for our cattle, and we should have 
no grain or fruit. Surely we ought to be very 
thankful to the great Creator of all things for 
the blessing of rain. 





false confidence ; thou wilt find this kind of 
going out of the guidance of Truth, to be a 
dear outgoing to thee; for if ever thou dost 
return, it will be very hardly, and with bitter 
anguish of soul. Oh! do not tempt the Lord 
on this wise, lest it do prove impossible upon 
thy sinning willingly, to renew or restore thee 





into darkness, that thou mayest not see so|again by repentance ; thou wilt have thy pot- 


great necessity in thy bearing up thy testimo- 


tage, but wilt lose the blessing, though thou 


ny as indeed there is, nor so great a danger| may seek it with thy tears; for while thou 
in the contrary as indeed there is. 

Oh, Friends! at such a time as this, where 
is there any help but in the Lord? Where 
canst thou find a Saviour, but in that light 


wentest out, behold, thy way became hedged 
up, and the thorny nature got up in thee, and 
so thou art debarred and fenced out from en- 





joying thy former state; sin being entered, 


“ Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it ; 
thou greatly enrichest it with the river of 
God, which is full of water: thou preparest 
them corn, when thou hast so provided for 
it. Thou waterest the ridges thereof abun- 
dantly, thou settlest the furrows thereof: 
thou makest it soft with showers: thou bles- 
sest the spring thereof. 

* Thou crownest the year with thy : 
ness: and thy paths drop fatness. They 
drop upon the pastures of the wilderness, and 
the little hills rejoice on every side. The 
pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys 
also are covered over with corn, they shout 
for joy, they also sing.” — Visitant. 
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THE BURLINGTON STEAM MILLS, 


The variety of useful purposes to which 
that colossal monument of human ingenuity, 
the steam engine, may be simultaneously ap- 
plied, is strikingly illustrated in the arrange- 
ments of these mills, The first steam engine 
ever constructed, was built for the purpose of 
raising water by draining the mines of Bri- 
tain, nor was it for many years after Newco- 
mer’s original engine had been erected, that 
the great point of changing the motion from 
perpendicular to rectilinear, was achieved, 
thus extending indefinitely the powers of the 
machine, until it may now be said to be al- 
most omnipotent, ‘The crowning improve- 
ment of a separate condenser having been 
made by James Watt, the whole machine as- 
sumed the character of a new invention: for 
from the time of that improvement, the true 
rise and progress of the modern steam engine 
may be dated. It is now a mere plaything in 
the hands of every practical machinist, hav- 
ing been so simplified by each successive im- 
provement, that an engine may be worked in 
a chamber, a garret, or a kitchen, with as lit- 
tle inconvenience and danger, and with far less 
vexation than one half the gimcrack cooking 
stoves of modern inventors. From the forg- 
ing of an anchor to the making of a pin, the 
potent agency of steam is applied; and the 
sinews of Vulcan, though they may serve as 
figures of herculean strength, as well as of 
classic illustration of ancient fable, are feeble 
as the product of the spinning-jeany, when 
compared with the giant powers of the steam 
engine. 

The first attempts to furnish the city of 
Philadelphia with a supply of water for do- 
mestic purposes, were made by pumping up 
the waters of the Schuylkill into a reservoir 
which formerly stood at the corner of Broad 
and Market streets; and our neighbours at 
Camden are about erecting similar works to 
supply that city with the indispensable ele- 
ment. Burlington has for many years enjoy- 
ed a copious supply of the purest kind, obtain- 
ed from springs, which being collected into 
lakes or reservoirs, situated among dense 
woods on the high grounds about two miles in 
the rear of the city, is conducted into its lim- 
its through pipes, and thence distributed to 
each house, at an annual charge of six dollars 
for each family. This great public conveni- 
ence was effected by the Aqueduct Company, 
incorporated for that purpose. The water 
supplied from these springs is celebrated for 
its purity—the Schuylkill water has a ditchy 
taste when compared with it ; and the reser- 
voirs being sheltered by a forest so dense that 
the sun can seldom penetrate its tangled foli- 
age, the water is preserved in a state of de- 
lightful coolness. But as our city extended 
her borders—as population flowed in, and as 
people took to drinking water where they for- 
merly drank rum, the supply furnished by 
these reservoirs was gradually becoming in- 
sufficient for the rows of new houses which 
are annually erected in Burlington. In this 
emergency, Thomas Dugdale conceived the 
idea of erecting a lofty building, and of pump- 
ing up into a capacious reservoir at the top, 
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by means of the engine used to drive his 
mills, a supply of water from the Delaware 
sufhcient for the growing wants of our beauti- 
ful city. An arrangement was accordingly 
made with the Corporation, and with the 
Aqueduct Company, about two years ago, by 
which the city was supplied with some dozen 
new fire-plugs, to be used in case of fire, and 
by which the Company surrendered to T. 
Dugdale the privileges of their charter. The 
building of the reservoir was begun—iron 
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genius, and without the hope of which, public 
spirit would be a spiritless commodity. Our 
city is now copiously supplied with water to 
extinguish fires, without having to pay a dol- 
lar for it, and any number of new buildings 
may be furnished at a moderate price. Phila- 
delphia has been spared the ravages of the 
yellow fever, ever since the Schuylkill water 
was introduced into it, and her ample supply 
now forms one of the most prominent of her 
many public institutions. The originator of 





pipes were laid in every direction—and very the plan for furnishing that supply, sleeps un- 
soon a supply of good water was furnished to der marble upon which the fact is sculptured, 
a large number of families, who had been as the fitting memorial of an enlarged mind, 
plagued for years with pumping up some of the execution of whose conceptions has con- 





the hardest water that ever spoiled the placid 
temper of a washer-woman. 


The water is thrown up into a building six-| 


ty feet above the level of the city, by means 
of two pumps which discharge one hundred 
gallons per minute, thus delivering six thou-, 
sand gallons of water per hour, or one hun-| 
dred and forty-four thousand gallons during 
the twenty-four hours. The daily consump- 
tion of water from this reservoir is about 
twenty thousand gallons. 
whole steam mill could be flooded in a few 
minutes. The water is received into seven 


In case of fire the| 


| 


ferred blessings upon an entire community. 
Let not other communities withhold during 
the lifetime of other projectors, that applause 
which a grateful posterity, on similar occa- 
sions elsewhere, hastens to perpetuate in mar- 
ble.— Burlington Gazette. 


Be Kind.—None of us know the good a kind 
deed accomplishes. A word smoothly put in 
when the heart is sick, a little help bestowed 
when want presses near by, goes far—far be- 
yond what those suppose who are able to speak 





large cedar reservoirs, each containing eight| this word, or give this help. 


thousand gallons, and connected with each 
other by means of pipes. These reservoirs 
are the workmanship of our townsman, Jo- 
seph Havens, whose high character as a me- 
chanic they fully sustain, the numerous staves 
being fitted with so much precision that there 
may be said to be no leakage ; and if our fel- 
low-citizens at Camden should need the ser- 
vices of an ingenious and skilful artisan, in 
the construction of their own tanks, they can 
secure such by calling in the aid of J. Havens. 
From these reservoirs the water is conducted 
through the streets in iron pipes, of which 
nearly three miles have been laid by T. Dug- 


dale, and an ample supply for all future time! 


is thus secured to our community. 

If all the hydrants in Burlington were sud- 
denly stopped, and our citizens driven to de- 
pend upon the few pumps which the city pos- 


sesses, the deprivation would enable them to) 


form some idea of the value of this great pub- 
lic enterprise of T. Dugdale. 


consumed by families. But he is as justly 
entitled to that profit as the man who cures a 
ham, the shoemaker who sells a pair of shoes, 
or the farmer who comes into market with 
his butter and eggs. Profit is their object : 
and if the man who fits us out with ham and 
eggs is able to clear a shilling or two by the 
operation, the amount of his gain is really no 
business of ours. The true question for us to 
consider is, how much our convenience is con- 
sulted. We have no right to calculate anoth- 
er man’s profits, unless his charges are extor- 
tionate: and if he who should strike out a 
new path, one which others have been too 
timid to pursue, or not sufficiently sagacious 


True it is that} 
it affords him a profit, or that it will in a few) 
years, when the water is more extensively | 


An instance, illustrating this, has just come 
to our knowledge. A young man, intelligent 
and well educated, came to our city to find em- 
|ployment. He sought for it in vain. When 
his means were about gone, and he lay half 
‘sick with fever, brought on by anxiety, a 
friend bade him be of good cheer, and through 
their joint efforts obtained for bim a servant’s 
place at a boarding house. He worked there 
like 4 brave man, and won the confidence of 
his employer, though he received only his 
board, and a few dollarsa month. 

That friend watched him, and finding him 
\faithful, mentioned the fact to a mercantile 
| gentleman, who said at once, “ bring the young 
man tome.” This was done, and soon he was 
more profitably employed. He was now head 
clerk. And did he forget his early friend ? 
\In the quietest way possible—without the 
'slightest profession or pretension—he sought 
}out as soon as he was able, the choicest and 
| most substantial present, and sent it to him as 
a token of remembered kindness. 

When the present was received, our friend 
|knew not from whom it came. He did not 
once dream of the poor homeless youth to 
| whom he had shown only a little kindness, and, 
it was not until after repeated inquiries, that 
he discovered who had sent it. “I have learn- 
‘ed a lesson,” when he found out the giver, said 

he, “ and that is, always to be more kind, if I 
‘can be, under similar circumstances hereafter. 
| If it were thus with all of us,—how much of 
/human misery should we relieve, and what a 
sum could we add to the amount of positive in- 
dividual happiness !—Cincinnati Gazette. 
_— 


Beware of the common illusion of forming 
your estimate of yourselves, from the favour- 





to discover, and from the originality of his| able opinions of those around you. They can- 


views, or the boldness of his enterprise, should | 
derive a generous profit, he is only reaping 
that reward which is the peculiar stimulant to 


not know the secret principles from which you 
act; and flattery may have much influence in 
leading them to speak in your praise. 















man through life. 


where we do once from deliberation.—Alez- 
ander. 


— years among the Cherokees, and never be- 
fore saw the like,” were the words used a 
few days since by a citizen, while speaking 
On the death of RacueiC. Bartram, who died sudden. | Of the spirit of industry that actuates the peo- 
ly, from an accident received in the street, Twelfth| ple, and the energy that they evince in en- 
larging the fields, ploughing their grounds, 
It matters not, it matters not, the time, or way, or | and sowing their seeds. 
lace, fying to hear such testimony of the industry 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
LINES 


month 7th, 1841. 


In which the Christian traveller is gathered home in 


peace. 

What though to finite reason’s view thy death myste- 
rious be, 

The Eye that marks the sparrow’s fall, was surely bent 
on thee ; 

He saw thy lamp was burning bright, thy wedding 
garment on, 

And having seen thy faithfulness, knew when thy work 
was done. 

Perhaps by His omniscient eye some gath’ring storm 
was seen, 

Which, had it burst upon thy head, far heavier would 
have been. 

One momentary pang was thine, life’s slender cord to 
sever, 

And in the twinkling of an eye, thy ‘spirit fled for- 
ever, 

“To join the myriad ransomed ones, whose robes are 
spotless white, 

* In singing endless praises before the throne of Light.” 


Beautiful Experiment.—Colours of Flow- 
ers and Plants changed by placing their 
Stems in Metallic Solution—While making 
some investigations on the chemical forces of 
plants and the circulation of the sap, we made 
some experiments, for the purpose of seeing 
how far the colour of flowers was dependent 
upon the various salts contained in the earth, 
and which are taken up by the forces which 
convey the sap. 

We took a beautiful white rose, placed the 
stem of it in a solution of the yellow prussiate | 
of potash, and let it remain there for four or 


Be careful to form good habits. Almost all | if the solutions are mixed in a vessel before 
permanent habits are contracted in youth;|using. The experiment may be varied, by 
and these do in fact form the character of the | using any metallic solutions, the resulting co- 
It is Paley, I believe, who | lours of course depending upon the salts made 
remarks, that we act from habit nine times, | use of.—Cincinnati Atlas. 


sons, large and abundant crops of corn, oats, 


sent and ensuing years. To those who are 
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“ Confined to my bed with a painful disease, 
and sufiering from an affection of the eyes 
which rendered me incapable of reading, 
writing, or doing any thing which requires 
fixed sight, idleness became almost insupport- 
able; I longed for something to do; some- 
thing which would pleasantly and profitably 
occupy my time, and divert my thoughts from 
bodily suffering. But my situation seemed to 
cut off every resource. At length I procured 
an indented card, upon which I learned to 
write with closed or bandaged eyes ; and re- 
joicing in this newly-acquired sense, for such 
it seemed to me, I was anxious to turn it to 
advantage. 

“ From childhood I have been interested in 
insects. In their infinite variety and exceed- 
ing beauty ; in the admirable construction even 
of the most minute among them ; and in the 
operations of their instinct, they manifest ina 
peculiarly interesting manner, the power and 
goodness of the Creator. 

‘** «Tf you speak of a fly, a gnat, or a bee,’ 
says Basil, ‘ your conversation will be a sort 
of demonstration of His power whose hand 
formed them; for the wisdom of the work- 
man is commonly perceived in that which is 
of little size. He who has stretched out the 
heavens, and dug up the bottom of the sea, is 
also He who has pierced a passage through 
the sting of the bee, for the ejection of its poi- 


The Cherokees.—* I have lived for thirty 


It is, indeed, grati- 


that pervades the great mass of the people. 
It is a sure indication that, with propitious sea- 


potatoes, and the different vegetables will be 
grown and laid in store by them for the pre- 


thus engaged, we say, go ahead ; your la- 
bours will meet ample reward in the peace 
and contentment that crown the days and 
nights of labouring men, and in the bounteous 
supplies of the necessaries and comforts of life 
that will cluster around you. And to those 
who idle away their time, and live upon the 
substance earned by the sweat of their coun- 
trymen’s brows, we say, follow their exam- 
ple; work for the bread that sustains your 
lives, and free the industrious from the heavy 
tax that your laziness annually imposes upon 
them.—Cherokee Adv. 


Portable Life-Boat.—A \ife-boat construc- 
ted of water-proof cloth on a frame-work of 
wood, weighing 216 lbs., and capable of sus- |, 
taining 24 persons, has been exhibited in Eng- 
land. Having been thrown into the water, not 
shipping above a quart of the element, eight 
men descended and boarded her in a minute ; 
they pulled her across the basin and perform- 
ed a variety of evolutions, to the satisfaction 
of the spectators. When not in use, she may 
be stowed away on deck, not occupying more 


The book may be had, either single copies 
or by the dozen, on application to George W. 
Taylor, No. 50 North Fourth street. 


West Town School. 


The Committee to superinted the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet in Philadel- 
phia on Sixth-day, the 13th of Sixth month, 
at three o’clock, p. m. The Committee on 
Instruction meet on the same day, at ten 
o'clock, A. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the 
School on the preceding Seventh-day, the 7th 
of the month. 





five hours. We then placed it in a solution 
of sulphate of iron, where it remained until 
morning. 

On examining it the next morning we found 
the petals changed to a delicate primrose co- 
lour, the leaves to a darkish blue green, and 
the wood of the stem toa deep blue. The 
veins in the petals are also of a deep blue co- 
lour. ‘The fragrance of the flowers remained 
unchanged, and it looked as fresh as one that 
was plucked at the same time, and which had 
been kept in a vase of water. 

The rationale of these singular changes 


than three inches in depth.—Late paper. Taouas Krusee, Clerk. 


Fifth month, 1845. 
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FIFTH MONTH, 31, 1845. 


Friends’ School for Boys, 


Under the care of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, situated in the pleasant 
and healthy village of Haddonfield, N. J., six 
miles from Camden, in which are taught the 
usual branches of an English education. The 
subscriber is willing to accommodate a few 
boys as boarding scholars: the price of board- 
ing and tuition, including washing and mend- 
ing, $25 per quarter of twelve weeks, payable 





Life in the Insect World : or Conversations 
upon Insects, between an Aunt and her 
Nieces. 

“ The smallest insect holds a rank 
Important in the eye of Him, 
Who framed the scale of being.” 


The above is the title of a duodecimo vol- 


seems to be as follows: The prussiate of pot-| ume of about 240 pages, written by an amia- 
ash is taken up by capillary attraction, and| ble and intelligent young woman of this city, 
distributed through every part of the plant. | under circumstances of peculiar disadvantage. 
The same is the case with the sulphate of| We have looked through its pages with much 
iron. As soon as the two solutions are| satisfaction, and hesitate not to recommend its 
brought in contact, the iron, acting as a re-| adoption in families and in schools, as a very 
agent, revives the Prussian blue, which forms| agreeable and judicious introduction to the 
the base of prussiate of potash. ‘This beauti-| study of an interesting branch of natural his- 
ful experiment can be tried by any one, care|tory. An extract or two from the author’s 
being taken that the solutions are not too| unassuming and sensible preface, will speak 
strong. more for the work than any thing we can say 
The effects noted above will not take place| in its behalf. 














in advance. Strict attention will be paid to the 

morals of the pupils. Reference, Scattergood 

& Whitall, North Third street, Philadelphia. 
Wa. Wuairatt. 


A Stated Meeting of the Female Branch 
of the Auziliary Bible Association o 
riends in Philadelphia, will be held on 
Fourth-day, the 4th of Sixth month, at four 
o’clock, in the committee-room at the Bible 


Depository. 
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